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NAVY ASKS BIDS ON CANNED FOODS 


The Navy Department is asking for bids, which will be 
opened at 10 a. m. December 2, on 171,000 pounds of canned 
corned beef, 60,000 pounds for delivery at Brooklyn, 36,000 
pounds at Hampton Roads, and 75,000 pounds at Mare Island. 
Bids, to be opened at 10 a. m., December 9, are also being asked 
on 36,000 pounds of canned mincemeat, for delivery at Hampton 
Roads. Bids are likewise being requested on 86,000 pounds of 
canned Vienna style sausage, 36,000 pounds for delivery at 
Hampton Roads, and 50,000 pounds at Mare Island, these bids 
to be opened at 10 a. m., December 16. Schedules on which to 
submit bids may be obtained from the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


CENSUS REPORT ON TIN CAN PRODUCTION 


Production of tin cans and tinware in 1929 by firms en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of these commodities had a 
value of $284,288,513 as compared with $247,132,963 in 1927, 
an increase of 15 per cent, according to a preliminary announce- 
ment by the U. S. Census Bureau. 

The 1929 total is made up as follows: Hole-top cans, includ- 
ing cans for condensed and evaporated milk, $25,855,002; sani- 
tary cans, $125,983,625; general-line cans and packages, $118,- 
469,914; ice-cream cans, $1,188,818; milk cans, $3,308,578; 
stamped tinware, $4,229,157; other tinware, $5,253,419. 

This industry embraces establishments engaged primarily 
in the manufacture, from tin plate, of hole-top, sanitary, and 
general-line cans and packages, ice-cream and milk cans, pails, 
boxes, household and cooking utensils, and cabinet and other 
tinware. The industry also includes the tin-can plants which 
are operated as departments of establishments which manufac- 
ture tin cans for use as containers for their own products. 

In 1927 tin cans and tinware made as secondary products 
in establishments not primarily engaged in the manufacture of 
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these articles had a value of $4,651,683. Comparative figures 
for 1929 are not now available. 

In the following table is shown the number of the various 
articles produced, so far as they are reported by quantity: 


1927 1929 
Number Number 
Hole-top cans, including cans for condensed and 
evaporated milk 1,848,881,187 
Sanitary cans . 5,478,149,793 
General-line cans and packages 2,594,688,868  2,814,636,786 
Ice-cream cans 604, 783,408 


Milk cans . 1,276,277 


CANNED FOODS EXPORTS IN SEPTEMBER 
There was a general decline in exports of the principal 
canned foods, including meats, vegetables, fruits, and fish, for 
the month of September as compared with the same month last 
year. Comparative figures on these exports are given in the 


following table: 
September, 19209 September, 1930 
Articles nds P Pounds Value 
Canned meats, total eae 1,317,216 


Canned vegetables, total. 
Asparagus .. 
Baked beans and pork and beans 
rn 


Condensed milk 

Evaporated milk 

Canned fruits, total 
Apples and 
Apricots 
Loganberries . 
Other berries 
Fruits for salad. 


12,197,056 


RETAIL PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 
Retail food prices in the United States as reported to the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics showed an increase of approxi- 
mately one and one-third per cent on September 15, 1980, when 
compared with August 15, 1930, and a decrease of almost 914 
per cent since September 15, 1929. The bureau’s weighted index 


214,577 74,761 55,635 22,204 
Other 252,686 70,934 323,980 90,863 
16,719,400 1,498,465 8,400,664 782,130 
1,721,804 277,238 1,015,800 154,331 
913,784 81,040 859,780 41,008 
1,044,427 74,614 490,008 43,706 
1,245,277 104,680 523,562 47,056 
Soups 10,864,288 850,361 4,776,042 433,688 
Other 585,816 48,262 871,028 35,127 
..... $116,142 475,918 1,478,684 255,439 
.... 8,708,002 383,415 8,451,777 313,595 
986,702,584 4,079,651 30,453,868 2,723,491 
149,110 7,288 214,600 12,526 
230,004 40,278 182,632 26,077 
3,520,001 545,053 2.476495 334,848 
Peaches ..................... 11,191,041 1,173,417 10,906,707 850,000 
Pears ....................... 17,006,835 918,782 8,350,560 723,316 
Pineapple ............ .. 8,580,173 802,188 6,006,271 459,207 
200,241 22,708 114,124 11,231 
vans nea 430,081 51,301 260,125 29,261 
Salmon 6,717,177 1,879,620 5,538,284 1,060,257 
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numbers, with average prices in 1913 as 100.0, were 160.8 for 
September 15 last year, 143.7 for August 15, 1930, and 145.6 for 
September 15, 1930. During the month from August 15 to Sep- 
tember 15, the average price of canned red salmon increased 2 
per cent, canned tomatoes decreased 1 per cent, while baked 
beans, canned corn, and canned peas showed no change. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


Imports of both canned tomatoes and tomato paste were 
much larger in September than in August, but the receipts of 
canned tomatoes were over 22 million pounds below those of 
September last year. On the other hand, tomato paste imports 
in September of this year were larger than in the corresponding 
month of last year. The following table shows the imports by 
months for the last two years: 


Canned Tomatoes Tomato Paste 
Pounds Pounds Value 

January $117,002 
February 116,933 
112,261 

136,149 

57,783 

95,820 

73,760 

49,624 


January 


455,682 
$10,481 
570,633 
1,377,458 


$2,708,142 $1,594,108 9,361,399 


QUANTITY RECIPES FOR CANNED FOODS 


With this issue of the INFORMATION LETTER is mailed a copy 
of the Association’s new bulletin on recipes for the use of canned 
foods in cafeterias and restaurants. The booklet is designed to 
meet the many requests received by the Association for infor- 
mation that will be helpful in planning such recipes. They 
were prepared under the direction of Alice M. Child, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and each of them has been tried out in 
actual restaurant and cafeteria service. 


q 
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September .................... 24,614,689 1,200,555 1,248,353 141,156 
Total .................. $8,670,908 $4,904,589 6,629,049 $900,578 
1930 
8,089,178 $427,845 1,635,369 $120,824 
....  §,834,818 288,425 1,050,583 88,842 
March ....................... 9,908,848 139,808 658,934 53,743 
5,425,074 201,202 932,968 83,269 
308,250 2,368,368 246,630 
125,402 4,559 56,211 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

For the week ended October 18, 1930, bank debits outside 
New York City showed declines from both the preceding week 
and the corresponding week in 1929. Total loans and discounts 
of Federal reserve member banks, although slightly greater 
than a week ago, were lower than in 1929. Interest rates on 
time money were higher than the previous week, while call rates 
showed no change. Both rates were lower than a year ago. 

Business failures as reported by R. G. Dun and Company 
were less numerous than in the preceding week. 

The wholesale price index as compiled by Irving Fisher, 
representing prices of 120 commodities showed but slight 
change from the week of October 11. As compared with the 
same week last year, a marked decline was noted. 

Movement of commodities by rail, as shown by statistics 
for the latest reported week, declined from that of the preceding 
week and that of a year ago. 

Car Loapines 


Merchandise 
Total Miscellaneous 


Week ended October 11..... 954,874 378,146 

Preceding week . 972,402 393,880 

Corresponding week, 1929... 1,170,540 470,512 

Corresponding week, 1928... 1,190,741 472,624 
LOUISVILLE SURVEY CANNED FOOD REPORT 

The Merchandising Research Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has issued, in its series of 
special releases on food products studied in the Louisville Gro- 
cery Survey, a mimeograph report of 60 pages on “Selling 
Canned Foods Through Retail Stores.” 

The report presents data for canned fruits and canned 
vegetables respectively on their share in sales volume, in in- 
ventory, number of sales and gross margin; ratios of gross 
margin and cooperating costs to sales, earnings of specified 
commodities, leading commodities in the stores studied, brand 
and commodity leadership, frequency of purchases, and source 
of supplies. 

TRUCK CROP MARKETS 

Total shipments of 34 fruits and vegetables decreased from 
the season peak and required only 32,855 cars during the week 
ended October 18, according to the U. S. Market News Service. 
This was 3,800 less than during the same week last year. 
Apples increased to the high total of about 8,800 cars, and were 
exceeded only by grapes with 9,200. Movement of potatoes was 
down to the rather moderate total of about 6,050 cars. Cabbage, 
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lettuce and onions were the only other products requiring 
slightly more than 1,000 cars each. 

Forwardings of Florida grapefruit were down to 450 cars, 
but Texas shipped 115. Shipments of this fruit were lighter 
than the previous week and than a year ago. Orange move- 
ment from Florida increased rapidly to nearly 300 cars, com- 
pared with 47 a year ago. Texas also shipped a few, and Cali- 
fornia originated 320 cars of oranges, as against 1,125 during 
the same period in 1929. Shipments of tomatoes were still heavy, 
totaling 775 cars, most of which came from California and 
Indiana. California has a large crop of late tomatoes. New- 
crop vegetables, mainly beans, eggplant and peppers, started 
rolling from Florida, which is an early beginning of the winter 
vegetable movement. 

CaRLot SHIPMENTS 
Total Total 


Oct. Oct. Oct. thissea- lastsea- Total 
12-18 5-11 13-19 sonto sonto last 


Commodity 1930 1930 1920 Oct.18 Oct.19 season 

pe 8,821 8,025 9,005 40,625 44,811 102,825 

Eastern states.......... 3,501 2,861 5,168 17,508 27,722 51,444 
Western states ......... 5 


as 


Green peas .............. 63 91 2 6654 5,100 5,160 
Mixed deciduous fruit...... 


Plums and prunes 
String beans: 


WEATHER CONDITIONS 

The temperature for the week ended October 21 averaged 
slightly above normal in most Atlantic districts and the far 
Southwest, and moderately subnormal in the southern states, 
according to the weekly report of the Weather Bureau. From 
the Ohio and central Mississippi Valleys northward, however, 
the week was decidedly cold, with some unusually low tempera- 
tures prevailing; several stations reported the lowest of record 
for so early in the season. 

Precipitation was rather widely distributed during the 
week, but was mostly light to moderate in character. In the 


| 
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) Carrots: j 
1931 season ............ 85 91 213 212 10,273 
1980 season ............ 55 65 158 10,2738 10,261 12,140 
f Mixed vegetables pu. 333 406 390 26,082 28,078 32,480 
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Pears Ore 1,066 687 24916 18,660 21,146 
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still dry eastern states generous rains largely relieved conditions 
in New Jersey and southeastern Pennsylvania, while beneficial 
amounts were helpful in New York and New England, with 
moderate falls in parts of Virginia and eastern North Carolina. 
In general, however, droughty conditions continue over the 
Middle Atlantic area and more rain is needed in the northeast. 


JAPANESE CANNED CRAB INDUSTRY 

The canned crab industry in Japan, which in 1929 had a 
total production of 538,512 cases, continues to be one of the im- 
portant maritime activities of the country, employing 16 floating 
canneries and numerous land establishments in the Hokkaido, 
Kamchatka, Saghalien, and the Russian Maritime Provinces, 
according to the American consul at Yokohama. The greater 
part of the local pack is prepared for export, the United States 
being the principal purchaser, and the steady development of 
the industry, both in production and in volume of exports, there- 
fore has an increasing bearing on markets throughout the world, 
with particular reference to that in the United States. 

The rapid development of the Japanese industry is ascribed 
largely to the excellent quality of crabs available in the waters 
north of Japan, the methods of packing, including wrapping in 
parchment paper, and the efficient organization of packers and 
exporters. 

The production, total exports and exports to the United 
States, of crab meat from 1924 to 1928 have been as follows, in 
cases of 48 one-pound tins or 96 half-pound tins: 


Exports to 
United 
Production exports States 


98,101 
165,856 


182,106 
217,756 
198,872 


Total 


While early estimates indicated that the production in 1930 
would reach 600,000 cases, recent reports tend to show that the 
output will be considerably below this figure. According to ad- 
vance data prepared from inspection reports by the Japanese 
Canned Crab Packers and Exporters Association, production 
from January 1 to September 10, 1930, was 489,639 cases. 

Opening prices of the various grades of canned crab are 
fixed at the beginning of each season by the Japanese Canned 
Crab Packers and Exporters Association. While these prices 
serve merely as minimum quotations to be followed by members 
of the association, present market quotations do not exceed the 
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opening prices, which for fancy grade were $17.30 per case of 
96 half-pound tins, and $16.07 per case of pound tins. The net 
content of the half-pound tins is about 61% ounces, and of the 
pound tins, 13 ounces. 

The American trade commissioner at Tokyo reports that 
Japanese crab canneries are considerably exercised over informa- 
tion received from San Francisco which leads them to believe 
that the Russians are underselling Japanese canned crab by 
about 4 yen, or approximately $2.00 per case in the United States. 
It is also stated that this is the first year that Russian canned 
crab has been exported to the United States, and that their pro- 
duction of some 80,000 cases during the current year has led them 
to seek a market in this country. 


TRADE PRACTICE RULE REVISION POSTPONED 

The date on which revisions of trade practice conference 
rules will become effective has been postponed by the Federal 
Trade Commission from October 25 to November 15. The post- 
ponement, it is said, is due to requests received by the Com- 
mission for more time in which industries may consider the 
proposed revisions. About 100 trade practice conferences are 
affected. 


MALAYAN CANNED PINEAPPLE EXPORTS 
Canned pineapple exports from Malaya during August were 
as follows, according to the American trade commissioner at 
Singapore: To United Kingdom, 5,859,840 pounds; to Canada, 
8,032,960 pounds; and to the United States, 288,960 pounds. 
Total exports amounted to 11,883,200 pounds. 


EDITORIAL ON CORN SUGAR QUESTION 
The American Journal of Public Health for October carries 
an editorial on the corn sugar question that will be of interest to 
the canning industry, and it is here reproduced: 


The recent attempts of certain interests to break down the effective 
enforcement of pure food laws by legislation in Congress having completely 
failed, these interests are again resorting to measures that smack of insin- 
cerity. This time it is the plan to accomplish their object by an adminis- 
trative decision from the Secretary of Agriculture, in guise of an eco- 
nomic farm relief measure. 

The manufacturers of prepared foods have found great inspiration in 
the enforcement of the food and drug laws. The purposes of such laws 
are primarily to protect the interests of consumers, and, in their interest, 
to prevent deception and fraud in the sale of food. 

The enforcement of food laws has resulted in a greatly increased con- 
sumers’ confidence in the By any foods shipped in interstate commerce 
and sold in our markets. e laws forbid, among other things, the labeling 
of foods in a manner whereby consumers may be deceived. 

It has always been held that any added sweetness imparted to foods, 
in their manufacture, is understood by consumers to be due to sucrose 
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(common sugar), and that any substitute used in the place of sucrose 
should be declared on the label. 

Corn sugar is recognized as a wholesome product and its use in the 
manufacture of foods is now permitted, and has always been permitted, 
when used in such a manner that it would not work deception on the 
consumer. 

However, corn sugar is distinctly different from sucrose. It is much 
less soluble; it is only about half as sweet; and it has distinctly different 
pas rom those of sucrose when used in the manufacture of many 

8 


In recent years we have learned much of the value of broadcasting 
facts conegening the diet in preventing deficiency diseases and thus pro- 
moting public health. Prepared foods make seasonal products available 
throughout the year and their effect in broadening the diet can not be over- 
estimated. Any decision which would weaken public confidence in prepared 
food would undoubtedly reduce consumption of such foods. 

In recent years the manufacturers of this product have sought to in- 
fluence the agricultural interests of the West by claiming that corn sugar 
is equally as suitable as cane or beet sugar in the manufacture of foods 
and _ ° largely, or perhaps entirely, replace common sugar for this pur- 
pose. They have made exaggerated statements regarding the amount of 
corn sugar that might be u in foods and the amount of corn that might 
therefore be consumed in its manufacture. 

This question is not a new one. It is merely another phase of the glu- 
cose or corn syrup question which has been before Congress and depart- 
ments from the time the food and drugs act was passed. 

The corn products manufacturers, who alone desire this change, op- 
posed the enactment of the food and drugs act and since that time have 
sought by every means within their power to have their products used in 
a 4, would deceive consumers. 

e food laws of the country today are not economic measures, and 
should not be considered in that light. They are consumers’ measures 
that simply inspire honest manufacture, fair trade and a square deal to 
the consumer. 

This entering wedge in the pure food law, that would pave the way 
for all kinds of rulings or legislation that would, in the end, make possible 
wholesale adulteration and bring back the disgraceful condition that existed 
prior to 1906, should not be permitted. 

Corn sugar, so-called, if all that its proponents claim for it, should be 
unafraid of making its presence known on labels. 

The consumers’ present confidence in food law uirement should be 
continued rather than substitute a policy of “Let the Buyer Beware.” 
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